ROOM   XII

Vermeer's picture is a marvel of scientific measure-
ment. A surveyor could determine the proportions of
the smallest details and even the least initiated eye can
judge the distance between the lady's head and the
large picture on the wall. Only the most sure-handed
of draughtsmen could attain such a perfection of tone
gradation, and a clumsy painter would have made it
appear that the lady's head was glued to this heavy
mural adornment.

In its perfect poise of light and colour the picture
has a somewhat Oriental effect. This may have been
due to a caprice of Vermeer's genius, but, again as
in the case of Fabritius, it seems likely that the increas-
ing popularity of Chinese porcelain and its imitation
by the potters of Delft were to some degree responsible
for, the feeling of chinoisene which pervades Dutch
cabinet pictures.

The only Dutch master who kept himself aloof from
the art of the cabinet picture was REMBRANDT (1606-
1669). On the rare occasions when he attempted a
work of this kind, his genius transcended his intentions
and the conception passed from the domestic into the
dramatic.

The Philosopher (No. 3214), Rembrandt's nearest
approach to a cabinet picture, shows how greatly the
master differed from his contemporaries in his aesthetic
outlook. There is, in this picture, no display of spick
and span detail and the interest lies not in the sage nor
in his study but in the sheet of liquid light which
Rembrandt has poured upon the panel.

It is in the atmospheric suggestion that the drama
lies and we feel as if, in the midst of a storm, the sun
has momentarily pierced the clouds and that only a
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